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THE KANTIAN STUDIES OF SCHILLER. 

That Schiller had some acquaintance with the Kantian phil- 
osophy perhaps as early as 1786, that is during his Dresden 
period, is evident from the decidedly Kantian coloring of some 
of the passages in the Philosophical Letters, but that his ac- 
quaintance with it was not very intimate or extensive is also 
seen not only from the vagueness and looseness with which Kan- 
tian principles are there employed, but from the direct state- 
ment of Schiller himself in his letter to Korner of April 15, 
1788. What knowledge of the Kantian writings he possessed he 
had perhaps gleaned mostly from the long and earnest conver- 
sations with Korner, which he is reported to have had, and from 
the regular correspondence with his friend, whose letters and 
other writings show him to have been a man of philosophical 
temperament and varied interests, though the variety of his in- 
terests and the somewhat desultory character of his literary ef- 
forts kept him from going far beyond the stage of dilettantism 
in any line. The first writings of Kant which Schiller actually 
read, and the only ones before 1791, so far as there is any record, 
were the two small treatises Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte 
in welt our gerlicher Absicht, and Muthmasslicher Anfang der 
Menschengeschichte, both published in the Berliner Monats- 
schrift. "Reinhold's lectures" he writes to Korner August 29, 
1787, after a visit to Jena, "commence in October; they include 
Kant's Philosophy and the Fine Arts. In comparison to Rein- 
hold, you are an enemy of Kant's ; he maintains that a hundred 
years hence Kant's reputation will be unbounded. But I must 
avow that he spoke of him with great judgment, and has already 
induced me to commence reading Kant's small treatises in the 
Berliner Monatsschrift, amongst which his idea of a universal 
history gave me great satisfaction. That I shall read Kant, and 
perhaps study his books is, I see, more than probable. Reinhold 
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told me that Kant was about to publish a treatise on Practical 
Eeason or on the Will; and afterwards a treatise on Taste. 
Bejoice, then, beforehand !"* 

When Schiller went to Jena, May, 1789, to assume his duties 
as professor "extraordinary" of history, to which he had been 
appointed mainly through Goethe's influence, he found himself 
in a very nest of Kantians, and heard the Kantian principles 
extolled until, as he says, he was near surfeited with them (zum 
Sattwerden preisen). Jena was known at this time as the sec- 
ond home of the Kantian philosophy and its fame was attracting 
students from all parts of Germany and the northern countries, 
many of whom were either already enthusiastic adherents of 
the Kantian philosophy or were filled with curiosity to know 
more about the destructive and novel theories which, as they 
were told, must produce a revolution in philosophy. That 
Schiller was on very intimate terms with the teaching force of 
the University does not appear from his correspondence ; indeed 
the enthusiasm which the students displayed on Schiller's ar- 
rival there was by no means shared by his colleagues, some of 
whom were only glad enough of an opportunity to humiliate 
him. Schiller's impression of Eeinhold, the apostle, as he was 
called, of the new philosophical gospel, was never very favorable, 
and the interesting description Schiller gives of his character and 
temperament shows the gulf that was fixed between the two men. 
"You must not, however, conclude from this description," he 
writes to Korner, "that Eeinhold and I are friends, or will be- 
come so. Eeinhold can never become my friend, nor I his, al- 
though he fancies so. His reason is cold, deep and clearsighted 
— mine is not, nor can I appreciate him ; but his imagination is 
poor and circumscribed, and his mind is narrower than mine — 
His sentiments are scraped together and fall heavily — His ideas 
of moral virtues are more timid than mine and his softness at 
times approaches cowardice. He never could be capable of great 
virtues, or great crimes, either in imagination, or in reality, and 
that is bad. I can be the friend of no man who is not capable 



♦Correspondence with KOrner, tr. Simpson, I., 131-32. 
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of one, or the other, or both." 1 It is not probable that a man 
bo unattractive to Schiller could exert a great influence over the 
poet who was busy fourteen hours a day preparing lectures for stu- 
dents on a subject about which, as he frankly confesses, "many of 
them would probably know more than the professor." But it was 
inevitable that a mind so sensitive to everything that went on 
about him, and so eager to appropriate anything which might 
set him to rights on problems in which he felt a perennial inter- 
est, would have been infected with the Kantian enthusiasm every- 
where manifested." The heroic mould of his nature, also, made 
him peculiarly susceptible to the Kantian teachings at this time. 
The intense ethical fervor of Schiller's nature attached itself 
only too readily to a system whose ruggedness and sublime sweep 
came like a refreshing wind to minds weary of the prolix ped- 
antry of the reigning philosophy and the shallow eudaemo- 
nism so prevalent at the end of the eighteenth century. The 
insipid moralizings must have appeared in strange contrast, to 
all healthy minds, to the impressive utterances of the Sage of 
Konigsberg, the very difficulties of whose writings exercised a 
strange fascination over the average German mind. Schiller 
himself, as ISTevinson says, "though not a philosopher, had a nat- 
ural inclination to things abstract, intangible and remote; nor 
did he require that stimulus of the rewards that even an un- 
philosophical mind may gain from the study of Kant — delight in 
the sense of the power and solidity of a supreme intellect, in the 
passages of stern eloquence where the very strength of thought 
endues the rugged expression with grandeur, and in the fervor of 
living purpose which inspires and kindles the whole." 8 

Schiller accordingly needed only an opportunity to devote 
himself in earnest to the study of the Kantian philosophy. This 
opportunity came to him in March, 1791, when his literary la- 
bors had been interrupted by the first attack of a serious illness 
the effects of which he never outgrew and which eventually 
brought on his premature death. Through the influence of the 

1. Letters to KSrner, Aag. 29, 1787. 

2. For Schiller's philosophical friends and associates cf. Tomaschek, Schiller 

in seinem VerhSltnisse zur Wissenschaft, 143. 

3. Life of Schiller, 88. 
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Danish poet, Jens Baggesen, Frederick Christian, the Prince of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg, and Count Schimmelmann 
presented Schiller with the handsome gift of 1,000 thalers an- 
nually for three years to free him from want and to make pos- 
sible his recovery. The joy Schiller experienced may be best 

conveyed by quoting his letter to KSrner: — " What I 

have longed for so intensely during my whole life, is now to be 
fulfilled. I have got rid of every care and every anxiety for a 
long period, perhaps forever. I have at last attained the long 
coveted independence of spirit. I have the immediate prospect 
of arranging my affairs and paying off all my debts, and unfet- 
tered by any solicitude about the means of existence, I can now 
live entirely in accordance with the impulses of my mind. I 
have at last leisure to concentrate my thoughts, and to toil for 
eternity." 

The first book of Kant's to which he devoted himself was the 
'Critique of Judgment" which had just been published, in the 
spring of 1790. "You cannot guess," he wrote to Korner March 5, 

1791, "what I am reading and studying. Nothing worse than 
Kant. His Critique of Judgment which I have bought for my- 
self is carrying me away by its pregnant and illuminating con- 
tents and has inspired me with the greatest desire to work my- 
self more and more into his philosophy I do not imagine 

that Kant will be such an insurmountable obstacle, and I shall 
doubtless study him still more carefully." He had intended to 
continue his lectures on aesthetics during the winter of the same 
year, and intended to master the Kantian aesthetics preparatory 
to them. The lectures, however, were postponed until the win- 
ter of 1792-93, and he had ample opportunity, in the meanwhile, 
to busy himself with his favorite pursuit. "I am now hard at 
work at Kant's philosophy," he writes to Korner January 1, 

1792, "and I wish I could have a discussion with you every even- 
ing on the subject — I am fully determined not to lay it down 
until I have thoroughly mastered it, even if it should take me 
three years to do so." Nor was his interest confined to the Kan- 
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tian philosophy ; he would like, he adds, to study Locke, Hume, 
and Leibniz at the same time, and inquires about a good trans- 
lation of Locke. He would undertake one himself if he were 
sufficiently master of the English language. Again in May he 
writes that he is busy with the Thirty Years' War and in study- 
ing Kant's Critique of Judgment preparatory to the Aesthetical 
Letters which, it appears, he had planned as early as this. He 
intends, also, to read Baumgarten first, he says, and hopes Kor- 
ner will "see if anything can be done with Sulzer." 

In this same letter occurs a passage which has been quoted 
more than once to show the baneful effect which the study of 
philosophy is supposed to have had upon the mind of Schiller 
who fell "only too easily" we are told, "into all the tricks of the 
metaphysical trade." "I feel," says Schiller, "that ever since I 
have acted according to laid-down rules, I have lost that bold- 
ness and living fire I formerly possessed. I now see what I 
create and form. I watch the progress of the fruits of inspira- 
tion; and my imagination is less free, since it is aware that it is 
watched." That Schiller was an artistic mind and had splendid 
natural endowments, everyone will grant ; but he had too much 
insight to imagine for a moment that the knowledge of the princi- 
ples one employs in artistic creation, provided it goes far enough, 
will detract from the value of the artistic product, or that in- 
sight is incompatible with inspiration. "For practice's sake," 
says Schiller, "I like a philosophical discussion on theories, and 
criticism must now remedy what it has spoiled — for it has 
spoiled me. . . . .When I have succeeded in making the laws laid 
down by art a second nature, in like manner as education makes 
the polished man, imagination will then reassert her former 
freedom, and will prescribe her own limits."* It will be cheer- 
fully granted by all literary critics, I dare say, that some of the 
"boldness and living fire," which Schiller formerly possessed 
and which he lost could very well have been dispensed with, and 
some of the production of the pre-critical period been none the 



♦Correspondence with KBrner, Ibid, II., 172. Many other quotations from 
Schiller/™ and con might be made. Cf his letters to Humboldt, June 27, 1798, to KCr- 
ner Dec. 10, 1804; to Goethe, Oct, 16, 1798, and to Rochliu, April 16, 1801, 
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worse for it. Carlyle puts the case admirably: "Excellence," 
he says, "not ease of composition, is the thing to be desired, and 
in a mind like Schiller's, so full of energy, of images and 
thoughts and creative power, the more sedulous practice was lit- 
tle likely to be detrimental." 

It is idle to speculate on what might or what might not 
have been if the conditions had been different from what they 
were, and it may be that Schiller's work might have excelled in 
artistic finish and extent anything that he actually did, if he 
had never given serious study to the principles, philosophic or 
what not, according to which artistic production proceeds. It 
remains that the permanent work of Schiller's life was accom- 
plished after and not before his study of philosophy, and the 
splendid achievements of the years immediately succeeding the 
Kantian period furnish a prima facie justification of all the 
means of development and self-improvement which he so assidu- 
ously employed: the study of history, of Greek literature and 
of philosophy. Nor do I regard the more reflective tendency of 
the content of his poetry during the philosophic period as an 
unmitigated artistic defect as some writers would seem to do. 
Nothing could be more misleading than the suggestion that 
Schiller's philosophy and his poetry were ever two things apart. 
From the Odes to Laura through the various productions of his 
Ideendichtung and the dramas of his last period, the poetic and 
reflective elements are most intimately interwoven ; indeed, it is 
inconceivable how a poet so profoundly ethical as Schiller could 
keep his art and his philosophy permanently separate. In the 
Ideendichtung philosophical problems are consciously made the 
objects of poetic treatment, and some of the poems present a 
perfection of form hardly paralleled in the language. Of course, 
it is easy to say that such poetry is not poetry in the true sense 
of the term ; but that is only the worse for poetry "in the true 
sense of the term." To treat intellectual or moral problems in 
such a way as to give the most exquisite pleasure to cultivated 
minds is not to overlap the limits of art, it seems to me, but to 
extend them. 
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The maxim "Art for art's sake" sometimes seems to imply 
that the purely formal or technical side of art is a sufficient, and 
in fact, the only basis for aesthetic judgment. But this, it seems 
to me, is the most arbitrary limitation of the aesthetic field. 
"The law that there is a subtle connection between aesthetieal 
tone and ethical tone," says a recent writer on Literary Criti- 
cism, " is as well established as any law can be in the his- 
tory of the endeavors of the human mind to express itself through 
art-forms." 1 The oft-repeated maxim that the True, the Beau- 
tiful and the Good are at bottom one is no high-sounding meta- 
physical phrase, but a very simple truth based upon the fact that 
human nature is not two or three or many, but essentially one; 
a truth which is coming to receive fuller recognition and which 
Schiller himself was one of the first to re-assert. 

In thus defending Schiller's study of philosophy it is not 
meant to justify the pedantry and artificiality with which phil- 
osophy in general and Kant in particular have so often been 
charged. That there is useless machinery in Kant's system is 
a fact too well recognized to be insisted upon; it would have 
been an extraordinary thing if the philosophy of the period 
alone had escaped the vagueness which enveloped and the ped- 
antry which weighed down all the rest of the sciences. 

Schiller returned again and again to his philosophical stud- 
ies. On October 15 he speaks of studying the Critique of Judg- 
ment again and expresses his determination not to rest until he 
has "mastered it, and made something of it." By December he 
had reached some positive results. His study of aesthetics has 
thrown much light upon the nature of the beautiful, he writes, 
and he believes he has discovered "the objective idea of the beau- 
tiful which is qualified eo ipso, to be the objective principle upon 
which taste is founded, and about which Kant tormented his 
brain without success." 2 The quotation is significant; for it 
is about this point, that is, the establishment of the objective 
character of the beautiful, that much of the interest of his aes- 



1 C. F. Johnson, Elements of Literary Criticism, 260. 

2 Correspondence with KCrner, tr. Simpson. II., 204. 
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thetic writings turns, and which marks the departure from, and 
the advance upon, the Kantian theory of aesthetics. 

That Schiller read the Critique of Practical Reason perhaps 
as early as 1791 is asserted by several authorities/ and is made 
probable by the influence the leading ideas of this work exercised 
upon the writings immediately following this time, though I 
have not been able to find conclusive evidence regarding the mat- 
ter among Schiller's own utterances. Whether or not Schiller 
ever read the Critique of Pure Reason extensively appears doubt- 
ful, but there is no conclusive evidence one way or the other. 
That Schiller intended making a study of the work is shown by 
the fact that he actually ordered it, as his letter to the bookdealer 
Crusius of December 16, 1791, shows; and the fact that he ex- 
presses a desire to study Locke, Hume and Leibniz in the letter 
of January 1, 1792, noticed above, shows that he did not intend 
to confine himself to those parts of Kant's philosophy which 
were of most immediate interest to him in his practical work of 
writing and lecturing, but was determined to acquaint himself 
with the whole theoretical groundwork of the Critical Philoso- 
phy. The circumstance, however, that he never refers to his 
study of the first Critique or the philosophy out of which it 
grew, though he was always very communicative about his work, 
makes it pretty safe to say that the press of his work and his 
absorbing interest in the theory of aesthetics never allowed him 
to make much headway in the study of the more theoretical parts 
of the Critical writings. B. C. Wilm. 

1 Hoffmelster, Meurer and others. 



